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Introducing Ourselves 


This paper is an outgrowth of the genealogical section 
we have edited in the Herald-Journal (Logan, Utah) for 
more than twelve years. Each Saturday we have had 
several columns of genealogical reading matter in that 
paper which is distributed over the territory of which Logan 
is the trading center. 


We believe the following letter expresses the  senti- 
ments of most people, regarding the influence of this section. 
The letter was published in the Herald-Journal February 
1, 1947, as follows: 


Mr. Gunnar Rasmusson, 
Publisher, The Herald-Journal, 
Logan, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Rasmusson: The Cache Stake Presidency wishes 
to express its appreciation to you for the Saturday section 
you have carried on genealogical work for these many 
years. 


We feel this page has helped out particularly in research 
in genealogical work, in building up the genealogical library 
_/ iri the Cache County Library and in the missionary work 


which is done at the library. It has helped to make Logan 
a Temple City. 


Your generous contribution for such a Iong period of 
time is, in our opinion most praiseworthy. We want you to 
know we appreciate this good work. 

Sincerely your brethren, 


WILLLIAM W. OWENS, 
L. TOM PERRY, 
H. W. BALLARD, JR.., 
Cache Stake Presidency (LDS) 


When we sought a way to enlarge our reader audience, 
a genealogical paper seemed to be the logical answer. Thus 
was this paper conceived and born into the world. Our list 
of subscribers, drawn for the most part, from purchasers of 
the How Book, are living in many states in the Union and 
include many who are not members of the Mormon church. 


We hope to make this paper particularly helpful to those 
who wish to do their own genealogical research. We shall 
try to give the beginner in genealogy the help he most needs. 


We shall have space to explain in greater detail, the 
genealogical instructions given in the little “How Book for 
Genealogists” which we published a year ago. One helpful 
suggestion should be worth more than the price of a whole 
year’s subscription. 


We shail also explain the basic principles of the doctrine 
of Salvation for the Dead, especially those who died without 
hearing the gospel. When this doctrine is understood it 
is easy to see why the Mormons think genealogy is so very 
important. We hope we may merit the confidence and 
support of all right thinking people. 





About Wills In England 


And Wales 


Wills are 
England that it would be a hope- 
less task to try to publish all of 
them. They are indexing the wills 
of the various courts, however. We 
have quite a number of volumes 
of Indexes to Wills and there are 
some that we jo not have. 

Only a small part of the wills 
have been indexed and it is still 
necessary to have the old records 
searched to ascertain if there was 
a will. Sometimes you may wish 
to find the will of a certain in- 
dividual to clear up some family 
relations. In that case you will 
want to have the record searched 
to see if such a will was made 
Again you may be looking for the 
record of an _ individual whose 
name you do not know, the father, 
brotHer or uncle of your relative. 
In that case you will want to 
search all the wills of the name 
in the county over a period of 
time will or wills might 
have been made, If you find an 
index to a will which is in the 
right location and the right date 


1 
when the 





Genealogy In The 
Mission Field 


Here is a note from the August 


1940 Improvement Era which is 
rather convincing. 

“A year ago last April, Elder 
John A. Widtsoe of the Council of 
the Twelve asked the mission 
presidents of the church what 
single phase of the gospel was 
most responsible in their respec- 
tive missions for making new 
friends, new interest, new con- 
verts. 

President Frank Evans of the 
Eastern States Mission, looked 
into the subject and concluded 
that genealogy with its attendant 
gospel ordinances and beliefs was 
the greatest factor in his mission. 
President Evans took a year to 
make this investigation and when 
he came to April Conference this 
year he brought plenty of data 
to prove his conclusions to be cor- 
rect.” 

Many of our missionaries do not 
have enough knowledge of gene- 
alogy to enable them to converse 
intelligently on this most import- 
ant subject. Don’t you think they 
could make more converts if they 
knew more about genealogy? And 
just one other question. Don’t you 
think it would help every mission- 
ary if he should receive a copy 
of this paper once each month 
during his mission? 





so very numerous in 





to be your folks, it is good practice 
to send for a copy. 

Wills are the backbone of gene- 
alogical research in England. The 
information they give is the most 
reliable, and you can often make 
up several family group sheets 
from one will. So far as tellifig 
who belongs to which mmily they 
are far better than the parish 
register. After you have examined 
a will it is well to search a parish 
register to fili in the dates and 
complete the record. 

The wills which had been stored 
in Somerset House in London were 
moved to Wales during the war 
and we had instructions published 
in the How Book as to how we 
should proceed to get copies. Now 
we have notice that the wills have 
been moved back to Somerset 
House and we should write pe | 
for copies. New instructions have 
been issued also which make quite 
a chang hf tie~proceedure, “Tae ~ 
following is a copy of a memor 
andum of instruction received from 
the Record Keeper, Principal Pro- 
bate Registry, in Somerset House. 
London, W. C., 2. 

“No searches can be made for 
wills or letters of administration. 
nor can copies of such be sent by 
post to applicants by this Registry, 
when the deceased person died 
previously to 1853. In such cases, 
applicants, if unable to come 
themselves to this registry, can 
employ an agent or friend to per- 
sonally make such a search on 
their behalf and to order for 
them the copies they require. 

“Before llth of January, 1858, 
the reports of wills proved and 
administrations grantea in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
and in the Diocesan and other 
Courts of London and its neigh- 
borhood are kept at this Registry 
and must be searched for personal- 
ly, prior to 1853. The records of 
the courts not in the neighborhood 
of London are in most cases de- 
posited in the District Probate 
Registry for the Locality. From 
the 11th January 1858 to the pre- 
sent time, the records of all wills 
proved and all administrations 
granted, throughout England and 
Wales will be found in this reg- 
istry. 

“Should applicant (or agents) 
Searching in person at the Princi- 
pal Probate Registry fail to find 
the will they require, they should 
ascertain by personal inquiry 
there, in what other registry the 
will might possibly be found.” 

Here are two genealogists 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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INTERPRETING GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 


Nearly two hundred years ago one of our great grandfathers 
married, according to the records, Mrs. Mary Duset. For some years 
we tried to find the record of her former marriage and the name of 
her former husband. No luck. But when we continued to search we 
did find that she was a young girl who had never been married. Then 
we wondered how the minister came to make such a blunder. Since then 


we have learned more about the habits of our early American an- 
cestors and their English relatives. The terms “Mr.” and “Mrs.” 
denoted persons of gentle birth or social position. They were land 
owners and occupied the better seats in the church. The term “Mrs.” 
was applied to both married and unmarried gentlewomen. So when 
the minister wrote “Mrs.” before grandmother Mary’s name, it was 
a mark of respect and did not indicate that she was married or 
single. There are many words in the old records which did not mean 
the same then as now. In a will we found record of a man who gave 
property to ‘‘my natural son’. We figured that the natural son was an 
illegitimate child, but not so. This phrase was used to distinguish 
between own sons, stepsons and foster sons. 


#ubstantial citizens who were not entitled to the prefix ‘“Gentlemen’”’ 
were formally addressed as “Goodman Jones”, ‘““Goodwife Howe’, etc. 
Ignorance of this custom has led to the printing of a lot of genealogical 
nonsense. Someone finds a record of a Goodman Howe. Everything 
seems to point to his being a son of Lord Howe. They decide that he 
is the son of Lord Howe and work out the genealogy on that basis. 
The fact that their ancestor is addressed as Goodman is proof positive 
that he is not a son of Lord Howe or any other titled gentleman. 


The terms servant and master did not signify a difference in social 
standing in the New England colonies. The servant girl often married 
the son of her master and the apprentice often married the daughter 
of his master and the master did not object in either case. 


Terms used to indicate relationship were not the same as they are 
mow and this has been a stumbling block for many. When Join Pasco 
mentions “my Brother Peck” in his will it is hard to decide i1 Brother 
Peck is a brother-in-law, a half brother or just a brother in the 
ehurch. 


A man’s father-in-law was either his wife’s father or his own 
mother’s second husband. Mother-in-law, son-in-law and daughter-in- 
law, each of them had the same double meaning. When Geor,e Hanes 
made his will he mentioned “my daughters-in-law” Sarah and Alice 
who are the daughters of Seth Harmon. As Mr. Hanes had two sons 
it was easy to conclude that these two girls had married his sons. 
Research showed this to be untrue. Seth Harmon’s widow married 
George Hanes and the two girls were step-daughters though it was 
proper at that time to call them daughters-in-law. 


It is hard for an ordinary modern to tell just what is meant when 
he finds the word “cousin” in the old colonial or English records. it 
is applied loosely to most any type of relationship outside the immedi- 
ate family circle. It was most often applied to a nephew or niece but 
it could be applied to a first cousin or a more distant cousin or to the 
husband or wife of either one of these. When you start guessing what 
it means in the record you have, guess first a nephew or niece. If that 
doesn’t work out right, try cousin in the way we understand the word. 
If that is not possible it may take a lot of looking to find just what 
it does mean. 


a 
In the earlier records, in the colonies the word “nephew” was some- 
times used to Genote grandchildren, both male and female. However, 
it was usually used as we use it now. In both English and American 
records we often find two surnames joined by the word “alias”. Some- 
times the ‘alias’ is omitted and a hyphen is used instead. Thus in- 
stead of writing it “Smith alias Brown” it was shortened to “Smith- 
Brown”. Alias is not used now to connect double names. There were 
several reasons for double names. When a man married an heiress 
the children often took both the father’s and mother’s names. A boy 
cfter took the name of his own father and his stepfather or his foster 
father and sometimes illegitimate children took the name of their 
supposed father followed by the mother’s name. Inasmuch as there are 
several reasons why an alias may be used, it is best not to assume 
illegitimacy without due investigation. 


Before the nineteenth century, the terms “senior” and “junior” did 
not as a rule imply the relationship of father and son. Middle names 
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THE NEW MICROFILM RECORDS 


Much has been said about the large number of microfilm records 
that are coming to the Utah Genealogical library from Europe and 
elsewhere. It is generally 1ecognized that these are very valuable 
records. It is not hard to understand that, but there are some things 
about them that is not understood. 


One of our friends talked to us the cther day about the many 
records that are coming from Denmark. Said he, “Just as soon as the 
library opens I am going down to Salt Lake and see what I can find 
about my folks.” We advised him not to go quote so soon. The micro- 
film records are tiny photographs of the old records that were written 
with pen and ink or perhaps with quill and ink hundreds of years 
ago. They didn’t write the same then as now. The letters were differ- 
ently formed so that even a well educated person cannot read them 
until he has learned the alphabet all over again. And the words are 
not just the same as in the modern Danish books. The earlier records 
are perhaps written in Latin. Those who read these old records must 
be specially trained for the work. 


Another difficulty will be the indexing and cataloging of the 
thousands of rolls that come. 1t would be a hopeless task tc search 
out the marriages in the little church where your great grand parents 
lived if the roiis of film were not numbered, classified or indexed. 
We do not know how loag it wiil take to complete this job, nor where 
they will find experieaced persons to read the old films, nor how many 
reading machines and reauers it will take to carry on the work. Our 
guess is that it will take ycars of hard work to get it done. 


The above was first printed in our local paper and was read by 
Miss Ellen Hill who is Assistant Librarian in the Utah Genealogica: 
Library. We received the foliowing letter from Miss Hill: 


Dear Brother Everton: 


Your article on Microfilms in the Saturday issue of the Herald- 
Journal was read with interest. ‘ihe advise is sound and timely. I felt 
that I must write and thank you for it. It will, I hope, save some 
from being too disappointed wh.n they come here to use the records. 


It is a fact the records wil! not be ready at once. If people are a 
little prepared for what they are to expect before coming here, they 
may be willing to work things out properly. if we do not use care 
in using the records, we will get records so mixed up it will take 
two milleniums to untangle things. 


Then, too, not all the Danish recoids are here, nor will they be 


rhere for many months to come. We are now all torn up, having had 


to remodel to make proper storing space and our workers are nearly 
moved out of doors. We have to build a bigger and better laboratory 
which will take time. We have not begun to print the Danish films 
as we wish it done in the new laboratory. The records date back many 
many years and should have the best equipment for printing in order 
to bring out the old writing. Also we can’t handle things in the small 
spac. now provided as records are coming in so fast. The fact is things 
have opened up so fast, we have not yet had time to catch our breath. 


The only thing now left is to handle things as quickly as possible, 
but taking care not to sacrifice quality for quantity. In the words of 
George Q. Cannon, “Do not be in so great a hurry as to cause con- 
fusion.” There now, I only set out to say thanks for the article. I’m 
sure it will help. 





were not generally used and as the families increased quite rapidly, 
naturally, there were many men who had identical names. Such men 
found it necessary to adopt some method to distinguish one from 
another to avoid endless confusion when signing deeds and conducting 
other business. The oldest man in the group usually called himself 
“senior”, the next “junior” and those following “3rd”, “4th”, etc, and 
when “Senior” died or moved away, “Junior” was apt to change his 
name to “Senior”. 

Serious mistakes are found in many genealogies because the 
compiler insisted that John Clark Junior must be the son of John 
Clark Senior. We sometimes find among the sons of a man with a 
common name, more than one “Junior”, so John Clark Sr. may have 
a son William Clark Jr. and another son George Clark Jr. This prac- 
tice of using Junior and Senior, 31d and 4th without regard to relation- 
ship and of changing from 3rd to Junior when someone dies, has 
produced some genealogical mixups that are very difficult to un- 
tangle. To find a solution it may be necessary to search out all the 
wills, all the deeds, all the records of births, deaths and marriages and 
all the other available records of all who bore the name at the same 
time ome t trace the life history of each of them in order to find the 
truth. It is a tot ye work but it can be done. (This subject is treated in 
ease detail in the American Genealogist, Vol. 10, page 2, which we 
in the Logan Library.) 
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Our New Book 
Of Instructions 


We have prepared a new book 
of directions for searching gene- 
alogy in our Logan Library. It is 
typewritten and only a few copies 
were made. It was intended to be 
used only in the library. Instruc- 
tions for using many of the books 
in the library are given and in 
each case the call number of the 
book is given as it is numbered 
in this library. 

At the suggestion of many of 
our friends we have decided to 
print the book in installments in 
this paper. While the call numbers 
are not the same in other libraries 
the books are the same no matter 
where they are found. Because the 
vast majority of the readers of 
the Helper do not live near Logan 
and will have no use for the call 
numbers we are omitting the 
numbers and in some cases adding 
some explanations for those who 
are not familiar with genealogical 
books. At the present time we 
have no plans for printing this 
typewritten book. While it may 
take many months to complete 
the installments in this paper, if 
you will keep the numbers as they 
are issued you will finally get the 
complete book. 

Here are the headings for some 
of the section of the book. 

‘Geography of the library. (Tells 
where the various classes of books 
are to be found.) 

How to Find a Printed Pedigree 
of Your Family. 


How to Establish Family Re- 
lations and Dates. 


How to Find the 
Genealogists who are 
your Family Genealogy. 

How to Find Where in America 
those bearing your Family Name 
lived in 1790. 

How to find Pedigrees of Early 
Families in America. 

How to Learn about the Des- 
cendents of Soldiers in the Ameri- 
ean Revolution. 

How to Find the Names of Per- 
sons now Living who Bear Your 
Family Name. 

How to Find the Names of 
Counties and County Seats where 
Wills, Deeds and Marriages may 
be Recorded. 

How to Find the Various Ways 
Your Family Name may Have 


Names of 
compiling 


Been Spelled. 
How to Find the Names of 
Newspapers Published in the 


County Where Your People Lived. 
(A classified ad in a newspaper 
is a good way to find information 
about your family.) 

How to Find the Names of 
Genealogists who Live in _ the 
Same County where your people 
used to Live. 

How to find the Records of the 
Early LDS (Mormon) Men and 
Women. 

How to Find where Records are 
Kept and What Records are Avail- 
able in the Various States of the 
United States. 

How to Find a Record of New 


A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF GENEALOGICAL PROGRESS 


Brigham Young often spoke of the work that the Saints should 
perform for their dead relatives. For thirty years that was one of the 
favorite themes in his discourses. But his talk was all for the future. 
The first endowments for the dead were performed the same month 


that Brigham Young died. 


was a shelf rather than a library. 


ed every year. 


A hundred years ago only a part of the revelations regarding the 
details of temple work had been received. There was no temple, only 
the word of Brigham Young, “Here we will build a temple of the 
Lord.” And it was in 1894, 47 years later, when this temple was dedi- 
cated. In 1877, thirty years after the coming of the pioneers, the first 
temple was completed in St. George and there the first endowments 
for the dead were administered. The first genealogical magazine, the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Record, was published in 
1847, just a hundred years ago. The New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, the first in this country if not in the world, was organized in 
1830, the same year our church was organized. The few books they 
had gathered together in 1847 would not be called a library now. It 


What a change a hundred years has wrought. Instead of the prom- 
ise of a temple which was nearly fifty years away, we now have eight 
beautiful temples. Instead of the genealogical book shelf in Boston we 
now have fine genealogical libraries in many of the principal cities 
where there are wards and stakes. One of the best of these libraries 
is in Salt Lake City. And instead of the one genealogical publication 
there are now hundreds of magazines and books on genealogy publish- 


As a fitting climax to this hundred years of genealogical pro- 
gress, comes the great task of making microfilm copies of millions 
of pages of hand written genealogical records in Europe and America. 
The speed of making microfilm records compares with the old process 
just about as the airplane compares with the ox team. 





England Families when no Print- 
ed Genealogy can be found. 

How to Find Records of South- 
ern Families. 

How to Find the 
Genealogical Libraries 
Various States where 
Write for Genealogical 
tion. 

How to Find Maps Showing the 
Location of Early Towns and 
Forts and the Boundries of Early 
Counties. 

How to Find Reference to Early 
American Ancestors in English 
Records. 

Then there are a number of 
sections which give detailed in- 
structions for carrying on gene- 
alogical research in the various 
states of the United States. 

Following are some of the sec- 
tion headings devoted to research 
in Great Britain. 

How to Find the Proper Spelling 
of English Place Names, also 
Location, Population, which have 


Names oi 
in the 
you may 


Informa- 


Post Offices and which are 
Parishes. 
How to find which Parish Reg- 


isters Have Been Printed. 

How to Use Printed Parish Reg- 
isters. 

How to Find the Parish Chur- 
ches in the Larger Cities in Eng- 
land and Wales and when the 
Records began in each. 

How to Find and Use the Maps 
of England and Wales. 

How to Find Out about Herald’s 
Visitotions and the Pedigrees they 
Collected. - 

How to Learn about Abbrevia- 
tions Used in Genealogy. (English 





Counties, Christian Names, English 





Genealogical Help 


Here is a letter we just receiv- 
ed from Des Moines Iowa. 

“Dear Sir: I received by How 
Book and wish to tell you how 
pleased I am with it. May I offer 
my service to you free of charge, 
or to anyone who would like re- 
cords here looked up. We have 
a small genealogical liprary locat- 
ed here in Des Moines. 

Again may I offer my service. 
I remain, Francis Ann Cox, 812 
Pleasant Street, Des Maines, Iowa. 

We would like to publish the 
names of others in other cities and 
villages who will do the same as 
Mrs. Cox offers to do. We believe 
there are hundreds of just such 
women who will read this issue 
if the Genealogical Messenger. 
And we hope they will drop us a 
note to say “We also are willing 
to render free service to _ those 
who need a little help from the 
records of this place. We will 
publish the names. 





‘Genealogical Words, Latin Terms 
and Abbreviations.) 

How to Figure Relationships. 

How to get Genealogy from 
Wills in England and Wales. 

How to get Genealogy from the 
Census of England and Wales. 

How to Harmonize the Different 
Ways of Figuring Dates in Eng- 
land. (Old Style, New Style, etc. 
etc.) 

And quite a number of other 
sections which we will not enume- 
rate here. 


Research In 
Holland 


A card received this week from 
a Mrs. Brumble of Milwaukie, Ore- 
gon, bears this message: “Dear 
Brother Everton: You folks are 
doing a grand work; don’t let 
anyone stop you. We got your 
booklet and it is so much help in 
our junior group. 

“In answer to the last para- 
graph I'd like to give you the 
name of a young lady in Holland, 
who is very anxious to do reseach 
for a living. I have seen her work 
on a Van Otten line which was 
good and I have her doing some 
lines for me. It is hard to send 
money to Holland and she'll accept 
packages of wool yarn, etc., in- 
stead. She is not a member but 
reads and writes English well. 
Please list her name and address. 
Miss M. M. Van Otten, Archime- 
desstraat 121, The Hague, Hol- 
land. The more information this 
girl is sent, the cheaper it is.” 


Conesloiny ta Surelen 


Here is a paragraph from a 
letter just received from Mirs, 
Charlotte P. Kent of Salt Lake 


City. She writes “I just received 
a letter from Ella Heckschet, the 
Swedish Genealogist, Quoting from 
her letter to me after 1 nad gent 
her ten dollars to trace a ling for 
ae, Miss Heckscher wnres “I Baye 
hundreds of orders te perform, 
received before yours, I am sorry 
to say that you cannot expect the 
results before after at least two 
years. Thus I dislike very much 
to get money in advance. Your 
installment of ten dollars has not 
arrived so far and I do hope it Will 
not be sent before the work is 
ready.” 


Humor Too, InGenealogy 
Genealogy is supposed to be en- 
tirely devoid of humor but some- 
times it fails to be as dry as is 
supposed. Here are a couple of 
marriage notices that brought 
Smiles to our faces. 

James Cutler, 82, and Exper- 
ience Graves, 29. Tho’ Jemmey 
has long preferred a solitary life. 
Experience may teach him the 
worth of a wife. 


Mr. S. M. Bee to Miss Martha 
Flower. Well hath the little busy 
“Bee” improved life’s shining 
hour. He gathers honey now all 
day from one sweet flower. 

And from this match if heaven 
pleases, ne'll raise a swarm of 
little “Beeses.” 


Wills In England 
(Continued from Page 1) 
London who search wills. Philli- 
more and Company, 120 Chancery 
Lane, W. C. 2, London, England 
and George Sherwood, F\S.G., 48 
Beecroft Road. Brockley, 8. E. 4, 
London, England. I have a letter 
from Phillimore and Co. in which 
they tell me that they try to stand- 
ardize the charge for an abstract 





of a will at 7s 6d (1.50). 
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Experience 


In Research 


By PHYLLIS DUNN 

About fourteen months ago I 
arrived home in Reno, Nevada, to 
await my son’s birth, and my 
husband’s discharge from the arm- 
ed forces. While there, my mother 
interested me in my new life’s 
work—genealogy. I have collected 
an amazing amount of family 
history, and I’ve dug out unknown 
relatives and become good friends 
with all of them. But may I spec- 
ifically point out, it wasn’t easy. 
What I did though could be donc 
by you, if you have the courage 
and the writing bug. 

Humble Beginning 

I started off with only one in- 
complete record of two _ sheet, 
and several addresses of relatives 
I'd known. some vaguely, and 
some very well. I wrote to those 
people immediately and my 
answers began coming in gradu- 
ally. May I relate to you a few of 
my erperiences. 

One of my letters was to my 
dad’s only brother’s son, my cous- 
in. However, I received no answer, 
and the same thing followed each 
of my five letters to him. No 
answer. An idea occurred to me 
that I should write to the county 
clerk in San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, where they lived. Sure 
enough, I received a letter from 
her and she gave me everything I 
needed: the wife’s birthdate and 
place, her two children’s birth- 
dates, her parents, and a little of 
their family history. I was elated, 
but still didn’t have their mar- 
riage date, so I wrote to the coun- 
ty clerk in Bernalillo County, New 
Mexico. (I knew they had had a 
military wedding at the air base 
in Albuquerque.) I received this 
data from the registrar with ad- 
ditional information as well. Of 
course, you may not always re- 
ceive help or even an answer to 
your inquiry, but at least try it, 
seven times out of teu it works! 

Goes After Data 

I made a trip to my former 
home in southsrn Colorado last 
November. I went for two reasons, 
(1) to visit relatives I hadn’t seen 
for five years and, (2) I needed 
genealogical date. While there I 
called friends who had known of 
deceased relations, and I visited 
members of my family I didn’t 
known existed. They were all so 
helpful and friendly, and I gath- 
ered a wealth of information. 

Then I visited the cemeteries. 
And believe it or not, it was fun. 
Try it. Old headstones that had 
fallen in the dust long ago, sunk- 
en and unmarked graves, and lots 
of snow, a foot deep, all helped 
make it stimulating and exciting. 
Sort of a hide-and-seek affair. But 
I found most of what I was look- 
ing for: birthdates, deathdates, 
full names, and helpful epitaphs, 
such as “Sergt. 108th Inf. 3n. Co. 
1917.” Something I hadn’t known 
before about the individual. That 
makes it more interesting, and it 
is a lead on obtaining more in- 
formation. For instance, if you 
knew nothing more of the _ in- 





WAKE UP AND 


DO SOMETHING 


Lately we have been doing a little invest.gating and we have come 
to the cunduelien that there are thousands of our readers who are 
interested in genealogy and who are anxious to find their genealogy 
but they are doing nothing about it except perhaps, to pray about it. 
Here is what a genealogical writer says about this condition: 

“Individuals are frequently heard to express great discouragement 
over their failure to find their ancestry. ‘I have prayed earnestly for 
the Lord to send me a pedigree of my family,’ says one, ‘but after 
all these years I have never received the name of one new forefather.’ 
‘Have you ever tried to trace your own pedigree?’ ‘Why no; I live in 
the country, far from the geneal: zical library, and no one in my com- 
munity seems to know enough about it to tell me what to do. Nor, 
in times like these, can I afford to hire others to do it for me.’ 

“One is forcibly reminded by remarks like these of the word of 
the Lord to Oliver Cowdery. Oliver desired the gift of translation. The 
Lord gave it to him, but he did not use it, and the Lord withdrew the 
privilege from him, with these words: 

“* ‘Behold, you have not understood; you have supposed that I would 
give it unto you, when you took no thought, save it was to ask me; 

“ ‘But, behold, I say unto you, that you must study it out in your 


mind.” (Doc. and Cov. 9: 7-8.) 
“To the church member today 


the gift of being able to trace his 


pedigree is worth more than would be the gift of tracing ancient 
records. Every. person, not too old and feeble, with a fair education, 
may possess the gift of genealogical research, and use it successfully 


in tracing his own lineage, if he is 


willing to pay the price. First, you 


must have the. desire to do so, and an abiding faith in the promise of 
the Lord through his servants that if you do all in your power the 
way will be open before you. Second, you must supplement your desire 
and faith by work, for “faith without works is dead,” especially in the 
field of research. The efforts you put forth must not only be diligent, 
but intelligent and well-directed and logical.” 





dividual, you can write to the 
Keeper of the War Department 
Archives and they will look for 
whatever you request. I’ve found 
them to be very helpful. My hus- 
band and I intend to make another 
trip “home” in Sepeemper. I do 
believe we can discover lots more. 
Court Houses 

If you like to be nosey, then 
visit the county courthouses as I 
did in Trinidad, Los Animas Coun- 
ty, in my afore-mentioned trip 
They're the best source of accur- 
ate data. I was privileged to go 
through all county records on 
hand, and among those _ records 
were death certificates, marriage 
licenses, etc. Then I visited one 
of my friends, a district judge in 
his offices, told him of my quest, 
and he -became interested and 
helped me cut. We really enjoyed 
our afternoon and it was well 
spent. We found a few old divorce 
records of my family and besides 
being quite humorous they gave 
me dates, places, and particulars 
I needed to complete many of my 
sheets, 

I've written to several states for 
information on individuals. Gener- 
ally I include fifty cents or a dol- 
lar for a capy of a birth or a 
death certificate. I received pen- 
ciled copies from Colorado and 
Wyoming, free. Most all my let- 
ters have been answered. I send 
my letter to the Registrar of 
Vital Statistics, capitol of the 
State I’m interested in. 

Phone Directories 

Not long ago I went through all 
the telephone directories in our 
Logan library. That is, of all the 
states I thought might contain 
relatives. I was fairly successful. 
I took my mother’s surname, 
Reinoehl, and found 5 in Illinois, 
12 in Ohio, 11 in Pensylvania, 6 
tn California, and 2 in Arkansas. 
I wrote to all of them and re- 
ceived answers from 10, but with 


enough information to include the 
other as relatives. Of course, the 
name Reinoehl is not common, in 
fact, every person having’ that 
name is in some way related to 
me. Correspondence with these 
ten individuals lead me to more 
addresses, more data, and a grow- 
ing pile of sheets, and names for 
temple work. I have now collected 
136 addresses of liviag relations 
with whom I correspond regularly. 

Sometimes it is necessary to re- 
mind those to whom I write they 
have a questionnaire to fill out. 
If I haven’t received an answer 
in two months, I send them a post 
card, asking if they have finished 
completion of the inquiry I sent 
sometime ago. This really works! 
Include-the latest news and ask 
about their health. 

Family Account 


Fortunately my grandfather had 
in his possession a preserved ac- 
pcount of the Reinoehl family prior 
to their arrival in the States in 
1749. When he died it was given 
to me. It has been handed down 
through the years and yellowed 
with age. I cherish it as one of 
my most precious possessions. 
This gave me my start on that 
line. 


One day at our library I lookéd 
through the Abridged Compendum 
o: American Genealogy, and dis- 
covered some of my people and 
the living descendants addresses. 
I wrote to those people and later 
to my utter astonishment, receiv- 
ed in the mail a carefully wrapped 
package. When I opened it, I 
found it was a published book on 
one line of the Reinoehl family. 
Nothing else. But that isn’t all, 
as I mentioned before one of the 
Reinoehl’s I found in California 
had a brothers, a professor at the 
University of Arkansas. I also 
wrote to him and _ received a 





printed account of his line of 





An Unusual Story 


Today we published a story from 
an inexperienced young girl who 
has been working at genealogical 
research only a few months. Only 
fourteen months ago she made a 
start. She had practically nothing 
to start on and she had no ex- 
perience to gudie her in her work. 
She has worked some in _ this 
librery recently, but had not be- 
come acquainted with some of 
the most helpful books. Yet she 
has accumulated a big stack of 
Gata which would be the envy 
oi many who have spent years at 
the work. 


What is the secret of her suc- 
cess? It is very simple—writing 
letters. She tell me she spends 
about four dollars a month for 
postage stamps. Nearly every day 
I talk to some one whose rela- 
tives do not answer letters. “I sent 
them a letter more than a year 
ago and they haven’t answered 
yet,” is a common remark. Not 
so with this girl. She writes a 
letter and if an answer is not 
forthcoming in a few weeks she 
sends a postal card or another 
letter.I n the short time she has 
been at it, she wrote five letters 
to one cousin and then went over 
his head to the county clerk, found 
the information she wanted, and 
She is on her way again. 


Then she visited the cemetery 
and had a lot of fun hunting old 
tumbled over grave stones when 
the snow was 4a foot deep. We 
have seen boys and girls who had 
fun hunting rabbits in the snow, 
but not often de we meet anyone 
who will wade around in a ceme- 
tery hunting genealogy in the 
snow. 


She tells of writing to various 
states for birth certificates, mar- 
riage certificates and death certi- 
ficates like an old weatherbeaten 
genealogist who has spent years 
and years at the game. She has 
written~to the Veterans Bureau, 
and found them very helpful. 

“I have now collected 136 name; 
of living relations with whom I 
correspond regularly.” Who has 
done -better? She has found print- 
ed family histories though we 
have no record of such in this 
library. 

Do I hear someone say, “I wish 
I could do that well”? Sister Dunn 
says “What I did could be done 
by you, if you have the courage 
and the writing bug.” 

Mrs. Dunn is the wife of Irving 
S. Dunn, who is a son of President 
Charles W. Dunn of Logan. 





Reinoehl’s up to 1928. I have been 
corresponding with him and now 
he has decided to publish his own 
family line from 1800 to 1947. 
Naturally that will be of tremend- 
ous help to me, cutting down on 
my huge correspondence list, and 
I know it will be accurate and 
complete in all details. He asked 
me exactly what data I need, 
and I expect to receive the fin- 
ished edition of his book in late 
summer or early fall. Understand 
none of these people are members 
of this great church. 








